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Swastika rash 


HE EPIDEMIC of swastika daubings and other more pointedly 

anti-Jewish incidents which broke out at the beginning of the 
year was happily short lived. Though no one has yet succeeded in 
identifying with certainty the “carriers” of the disease, experience 
has shown that during its early stages the symptoms quickly dis- 
appear on the injection of strong doses of public indignation and 
protest. 

Outstanding among these protests was a letter which appeared in 
The Times of January 13th over the signatures of the four Joint 
Presidents of this Council. While welcoming the immediate steps 
taken by the West German authorities following the desecration of 
the Cologne Synagogue on Christmas Eve, and at the same time 
recognising the existence of factors in Germany which explain, even 
though they do not justify, the survival of vestiges of nazism and of 
antisemitism, the Joint Presidents went on to “condemn in the most 
forthright terms every expression of antisemitism which,” as they 
pointed out, ‘“‘whenever and wherever it occurs, is a threat, not to 
Jews only but ultimately to the whole community.” 

But protest is not enough. To many people it came as something of 
a shock that this kind of thing could happen fifteen years after what 
they had believed to be the final defeat of Hitlerism and the dis- 
crediting of antisemitism. It was a salutary shock, for such evils are 
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not quickly exorcised. They are in fact the symptoms of disorders 
that belong to the very nature of man himself, for the strutting pride 
of the dictator, and the frequent claim to superiority in race or 
religion are—did we but realise it—but sure signs of fundamental 
insecurities, fears and frustrations. These are the real causes of the 
troubles that greeted the beginning of the New Year and it would be 
the height of folly to suppose that, because this particular outbreak 
was short lived, the basic problems are any nearer to solution. 

So far as the immediate situation is concerned, we know that 
groups of fascist or neo-nazi agitators have been at work in several 
European countries including our own, and in North and South 
America ever since the end of World War II. We know also that a 
considerable amount of antisemitic material finds its way through 
the postal systems of Europe safely packed in disarmingly plain 
envelopes. 

We recognise too that a variety of social problems may occur in 
districts where there is a considerable Jewish element in the popula- 
tion. There is a certain suspicion that where there are two candidates 
for an appointment, a Jew and a non-Jew of relatively equal qualifica- 
tions, the decision is more likely to go in favour of the non-Jew than 
of the Jew. There are frequent reports of difficulties experienced by 
Jews in seeking admission to membership of certain types of social 
clubs, and golf clubs in particular. 

What then is to be done? The Joint Presidents of the Council 
suggested three things. The first was that in the immediate situation, 
“Christians should openly express their sympathy with their Jewish 
brethren, especially in those places where the Jewish community may 
be directly involved.’ This clearly meant more than that the 
members of a Church should pass a resolution of sympathy with the 
members of a neighbouring Synagogue which might have been 
defaced, greatly though many such resolutions were appreciated at 
the time. There is a continuing obligation for both individuals and 
congregations to work for the establishment of closer and more 
friendly relations between different sections of the community. 

Secondly, the Presidents urged that “all possible influence be 
exerted against any extensions of the outbreak” of anti-Jewish 
incidents. This appeal still stands, for although the timely interven- 
tion of the authorities and the swift reaction of public opinion were 
effective in this particular instance, there is a continuing and pressing 
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need for vigilance, particularly on the part of the police authorities in 
our own and several other countries also. It may not be for us in this 
country to suggest what should happen elsewhere, but we are at least 
free to express the hope that there may be consultation and perhaps 
even collaboration at Interpol level in relation to a problem which 
has hitherto shown little respect for national frontiers. 

Finally—and this is really the heart of the matter—the Presidents 
appealed “that all should apply themselves with renewed vigour to 
the long-term task of uprooting the widespread underlying prejudices 
which provide such fertile soil for extremist agitators.” “All,” of 
course, is a very comprehensive word and while, no doubt, it means 
exactly what it says, and includes both Christians and Jews (for there 
are prejudices to be uprooted on both sides) it must inevitably impose 
particular obligation upon certain sections of the community, and 
especially upon those who, whether as teachers or ministers of reli- 
gion, or through such media of mass information as the cinema, 
press, radio and television, bear educational responsibility. 

This is not the place to comment in detail on ways in which these 
deep-seated prejudices are to be eradicated. It is sufficient for our 
immediate purpose to remind our readers that this is in fact the 
Council’s main task and to appeal for their full co-operation and 
support as we apply ourselves to carrying it out “with renewed 
vigour. 


John Stuart Mill and the Ends of Life 


SIR ISAIAH BERLIN 


This article is a synopsis of the Sixth Robert Waley Cohen 
Memorial Lecture delivered by Sir Isaiah Berlin on December 
2nd, 1959. The Lecture commemorated the publication one 
hundred years earlier of John Stuart Mill's * Essay on Liberty.” 
(The full text of the Lecture is published separately in pamphlet 
form.) Sir Isaiah Berlin, C.B.E., F.B.A., M.A., is Chichele 
Professor of Social and Political Theory at Oxford. 


N A WORLD in which human rights were never trampled on, and 

men did not persecute each other for what they believed or what 

they were, the Council for Christians and Jews would have no reason 

for existence. This, however, is not our world. We are a good deal 
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more remote from this condition than some of our ancestors, and in 
this respect we unfortunately conform only too well to the common 
pattern of human experience. The periods and societies in which civil 
liberties were respected, and variety of opinion and faith tolerated, 
are very few and far between—oases in the vast desert of human 
uniformity, intolerance and oppression. The greatest champion of 
the principles which this Council exists to promote, the man who 
formulated them most clearly, and thereby founded modern Liber- 
alism, was the author of the Essay on Liberty, John Stuart Mill. His 
treatise remains to this day the classical statement of the case for 
individual liberty. 

Mill’s upbringing was based on a carefully distilled intellectual diet 
compounded of natural sciences and the classical literatures, intended, 
in his father’s view, to produce a well-informed and perfectly natural 
being; preserved from ignorance and weakness, the two great 
sources of irrationality in thought and action, and alone responsible 
for the miseries and vices of mankind. In Mill's own account of 
himself he says that his emotions were starved while his mind was 
violently over-developed. In his early manhood he went through an 
appalling crisis in which he realised that, even if the noble utilitarian 
ideal in which he had been taught to believe were realised, his own 
desires would not be met. Unable therefore to define the true ends of 
life, he saw no purpose in existence and wished for death. It was only 
after he found himself unexpectedly moved to tears by reading a 
pathetic story, and then turning to the works of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, that his view of the nature of man, his history and his 
destiny, was transformed. He remained convinced of the validity of 
the main philosophical tenets of the utilitarian movement, and con- 
tinued to stand against dogmatism, transcendentalism, obscurantism, 
and all that resisted the march of reason and empirical science. He 
continued to profess that happiness was the sole end of human exist- 
ence, but his conception of what contributed to it changed into 
something very different from that of his mentors. 


The value of diversity 

For Mill, man differs from animals not primarily as the possessor 
of reason or as an inventor of tools and methods, but as a being 
capable of choice, and the more various the ends which they choose, 
the richer the lives of men become. What he valued most was not 
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rationality nor contentment, but diversity, versatility, fullness of life 
—the unaccountable leap of individual genius, the spontaneity and 
uniqueness of a man, a group, a civilisation. What he hated and 
feared was narrowness, uniformity, the crippling effect of persecution, 
the crushing of individuals by the weight of authority or of custom or 
of public opinion. He was against the worship of order or tidiness, 
or even peace, bought at the price of obliterating the variety and 
colour of untamed human beings with unextinguished passions and 
untrammelled imagination. 

The public policies with which Mill’s name was associated as a 
journalist, a reformer and a politician, were seldom connected with 
typically utilitarian projects, but with the extension of human indi- 
vidual liberty. He had scarcely any prophetic gift, and was less 
sensitive to the contours of the future than were many Victorian 
thinkers, but he was more acutely aware of the destructive factors at 
work in his own world. He perceived that in the name of philan- 
thropy, democracy and equality, a society was being created in 
which human objectives were artificially made narrower and smaller, 
in which the majority of men were being converted into mere 
“industrious sheep,” in which “collective mediocrity” was gradually 
strangling originality and individual gifts. He longed for the widest 
variety of human life and character and saw that it could not be 
obtained without protecting individuals from each other and, above 
all, from the terrible weight of social pressure: this led to his 
insistent and persistent demands for toleration. 


Condemnation and toleration go together 


Mill would have agreed that toleration implies a certain disrespect. 
He believed that to hold an opinion deeply is to throw our feelings 
with it. He asked not that we should respect the views of others, only 
that we should try to understand and tolerate them: disapprove, 
think ill of, even mock or despise, but tolerate; for without some 
antipathetic feeling there was, he thought, no deep conviction, and 
without conviction there were no ends of life. His plea is therefore 
for reason and toleration at all costs. To understand is not necessarily 
to forgive. We may argue, reject, condemn, detest but we may not 
oppress or stifle. This is Mill’s faith; it obtained its classical formula- 
tion in his tract on Liberty. 
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The salient ideas to which Mill attached the greatest importance, 
and which his opponents attacked in his lifetime and attack even 
more vehemently today, are still far from self-evident; they are not 
even now undisputed assumptions of a civilised outlook. 

Men want to curtail the liberties of other men for one of three 
reasons: first because they wish to impose their power on others; 
secondly because they want conformity; they do not wish to think 
differently from others, or others to think differently from them- 
selves; or, finally, because they believe that to the question of how 
one should live, there can be one true answer and one only: this 
answer is discoverable by means of reason or intuition or direct 
revelation, or authority which rests on one of these avenues to the 
truth; all deviation from it is error which is dangerous to human 
salvation, and should therefore, as far as possible, be extirpated ; this 
justifies elimination of those who deny the truth, whatever their motive. 


Persecution may kill truth 


Mill dismisses the first two motives as being irrational, since they 
stake out no intellectual claim, and are therefore incapable of being 
answered by argument. To the third, he replies that men are not 
infallible; that the supposedly pernicious view might turn out to be 
true after all; that Socrates and Christ were killed by men who 
sincerely believed them to be purveyors of wicked falsehoods, men 
as good and worthy of respect as any to be found today; that 
Marcus Aurelius, “the gentlest and most amiable of rulers,” known 
as the most enlightened man of his time, and one of the best, never- 
theless authorised the persecution of Christianity as a moral and 
social danger, and no argument ever used by any other persecutor 
had not been equally open to him. We cannot suppose that persecu- 
tion never kills the truth. “It is a piece of idle sentimentality,” he 
observes, “that truth, merely as truth, has any inherent power denied 
to error, of prevailing against the danger and the stake.’ Persecution 
is historically only too effective. 

If it be said that the fact that we are not infallible does not relieve 
us of the need to make decisions and act, and that we must act upon 
nothing better than probability, according to our lights, with constant 
risk of error, Mill answers that ‘There is the greatest difference 
between presuming an opinion to be true, because with every oppor- 
tunity for contesting it, it has not been refuted, and assuming its 
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truth for the purpose of not permitting its refutation.” You can 
indeed stop “bad men from perverting society with false and or 
pernicious views,” but only if you give men liberty to deny that what 
you call bad, or pernicious, or perverted, or false, is such. 


Truth by observation and ex perience 


Mill believed that no truths are, or could be, rationally established, 
except on the basis of observation, and new observation can in 
principle always upset a conclusion based on earlier ones. Unless 
full liberty of opinion and argument is permitted, therefore, nothing 
can ever be rationally established. Those who believe in unshakable 
truths beyond the possibility of correction by experience will dis- 
regard the argument, and something more than Mill’s writing them 
off as obscurantists, dogmatists, or irrationalists is needed if their 
views, stronger today perhaps than even in Mill’s own century, are 
to be contested. 

Again it may be that full freedom of discussion is only a necessary, 
not a sufficient, condition of the emergence of truth; despite all our 
efforts the truth may remain undiscovered, and in the meantime the 
worse cause may win, to the enormous detriment of mankind. How 
high a price is it right to pay for the great boon of freedom of dis- 
cussion? And if the price is not limitless, who shall say what sacrifice 
is too great? 


Human knowledge always fallible 


Mill holds further that an opinion believed to be false may yet be 
partially true, and that the suppression of an apparent falsehood 
may also suppress what is true in it, to the loss of mankind. His whole 
argument in fact assumes that human knowledge is, in principle, 
never complete, and always fallible; that there is no single, univers- 
ally visible truth; that the notion common to Aristotelians, 
Christian scholastics and atheistic materialists alike, that there is a 
basic human nature, one and the same at all times and in all places 
and in all men, underlying all the superficial differences—that this 
notion is radically false, as also is the notion of a single truth, 
carrying salvation to all men everywhere, whether contained in 
Natural Law, or the revelation of a Sacred Book, or the calculations 
made by a utilitarian scientist, or by a scientific élite set up to govern 
mankind. 
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Because Mill’s entire view of human nature rests not on the repeti- 
tion of an identical pattern, but on the central perception of perpetual 
incompleteness and perpetual novelty, his words are alive and rele- 
vant to our own problems. He does not demand or predict ideal 
conditions for finally solving human problems or for obtaining once 
and for all universal agreement on all crucial issues. He believes 
finality impossible, and implies that it is undesirable too. He believes 
that unless truth is contested, it is liable to degenerate into dogma or 
prejudice—so much so that he declared that if there were no genuine 
dissenters, we had an obligation to invent arguments against our- 
selves, in order to keep ourselves in a state of intellectual fitness. 
He seems really to be asking for diversity of opinion for its own 
sake. 


Freedom of individual 


He believes also that individuals cannot develop and flourish and 
become fully human, unless they are left free from interference 
within a certain minimum area of their lives. Thus the famous 
formulae: “The individual is not accountable to society for his 
actions, in so far as these concern the interests of no person but 
himself,” and “The only reason for which power can be rightfully 
exercised over any member of a civilised community against his will 
is to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, 
is not a sufficient warrant.” This is Mill’s true profession of faith, 
and the ultimate basis of all political liberalism. Critics have not 
failed to point out that the limits of private and public domain are 
difficult to demonstrate, and that everything a man does could, in 
principle, affect others. It might also be argued that there is no 
a priori reason for supposing that most men would be happier—if 
that is the goal—in a wholly socialised world, where private life and 
personal problems are unknown, than in Mill’s individualistic order, 
or that the greatest happiness for the greatest number would 
not result from the pursuit of irrational rather than rational 
ends. 

Mill paid no attention to such argument, for at the centre of his 
own thought lies, not his utilitarianism nor even the concern about 
dividing the private from the public domain, but his belief that men 
are made human by their capacity for choice—choice of evil as well 
as of good. He is acutely aware of the many-sidedness of the truth, 
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and of the irreducible complexity of life, and he preaches the neces- 
sity of understanding and gaining illumination from doctrines that 
are incompatible with one another. 

This, and his distrust of simple models, and of cut and dried 
formulae to cover complex, contradictory and changing situations, 
made him so hesitant and uncertain an adherent of organised parties 
and programmes. He believed, though he never explicitly admitted, 
that particular predicaments require each its own specific treatment. 
The whole burden of his charge against the “progressives” (he means 
utilitarians and perhaps socialists) is that, as a rule, they do no more 
than try to alter social opinion in order to make it more favourable 
to this or that scheme or reform, instead of assailing the monstrous 
principle itself which says that social opinion “‘should be a law for 
individuals.” 


“They read the same things. . . 


Mill’s desire for variety and individuality for their own sakes 
emerges in many shapes. Sometimes he mildly remarks: ‘*Mankind 
are greater gainers by suffering each other to live as seems good to 
themselves, than by compelling each to live as seems good to the 
rest."’ Sometimes he speaks in sharper terms: “It is the habit of our 
time to desire nothing strongly. Its ideal of character is to be without 
any marked character.” Or: “. . . they now read the same things, 
listen to the same things, see the same things, go to the same places, 
have their hopes and fears directed to the same objects, have the same 
rights and liberties and the same means of asserting them. . . . All 
the political changes of the age promote it, since they all tend to raise 
the low and lower the high. Every extension of education promoted 
it, because education brought people under common influences. 
Improvement in the means of communication promotes it. 
Increase of commerce and manufacture promotes it. . . . The 
ascendancy of public opinion. . . forms so great a mass of influence 
hostile to individuality.” He therefore believes that “tthe mere 
examples of non-conformity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to 
custom, is itself a service.” 

His suspicion of democracy as potentially the most oppressive 
form of government springs from the same roots: ‘‘Whether public 
opinion would be a tyrannical yoke, whether the absolute depend- 
ence of each on all, and surveillance of each by all, could not grind all 
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down into a tame uniformity of thought, dealings and actions,” that 
is the danger. Yet the only cure for this is more democracy, which can 
alone educate individuals to resistance and strength. Without the 
right of protest, and the capacity for it, there is for Mill no justice, 
and no ends worth pursuing. 

Mill was alive to the fact that the majority of men of his own time, 
as of ours, were not mature or rational, or likely soon to become so. 
But he saw some men who were rational, kept down, or discriminated 
against, or persecuted by prejudice, stupidity, “collective mediocrity,” 
and deprived of what he regarded as their most essential rights. He 
believed that all human progress, all human greatness and virtue and 
freedom, depended chiefly on the preservation of such men, and 
the clearing of paths before them. He thought that others like them 
could be educated, and would then be entitled to make choices which 
must not be blocked. But he did not think that this process would be 
rapid, or easy or universal. He was on the whole a pessimistic man, 
and consequently distrusted democracy. 

Mill’s ideal is not original; it is an attempt to fuse rationalism and 
romanticism. His defence of his position in his tract on Liberty is 
not of the highest intellectual quality. Most of his arguments can be 
turned against him; certainly none are conclusive, or such as would 
convince a determined or unsympathetic opponent. His critics have 
on the whole exceeded the number of his defenders. Nevertheless his 
central thesis has stood all tests. It may need elaboration or qualifica- 
tion, but it is still the clearest, most candid, most cogent and most 
moving exposition of the point of view of those who desire an open 
and tolerant society. The reason for this is not merely the extreme 
honesty of Mill’s mind, but the fact that he is saying something true 
about the nature of man, or at least about some of his most funda- 
mental characteristics, on which all else depends. He believed that it 
is neither rational thought, nor domination over nature, but freedom 
to choose, that distinguishes men from the rest of nature. By freedom 
he meant a man’s capacity for choosing both the object and the 
manner of his worship, so that only a society which adequately pro- 
vides for this can be called fully human. It is for this reason that he 
deserves commemoration by the Council of Christians and Jews, 
which serves an ideal which Mill regarded as more precious than life 
itself, 
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Teaching Race Relations in Schools 
SIR EDWARD BOYLE 


Sir Edward Boyle, Financial Secretary to the Treasury and 
formerly Parliamentary Secretary at the Ministry of Education, 
addressed a meeting of the Council of Christians and Jews held 
during the Conference of Educational Associations in London 
on January 4th. This article is a shortened form of his address. 


HERE IS more feeling in Britain today about the evils of race 

and colour prejudice than there has ever been before. Young 
people are all deeply concerned about this matter, and are deter- 
mined to find a way in which all races and peoples can live together 
in peace and harmony. Another reason for this concern is that there 
is NO point in our becoming a wealthier country, as we are, unless at 
the same time we become a freer and more civilised country— 
civilised in the sense of respecting one another’s customs and points 
of view. For material freedom of choice is not the only freedom that 
people value. They want also the opportunity to live in accordance 
with their own creed, and their own customs. 

For the first time we have the beginnings of a really good literature 
in this country on questions of racial and group tolerance. Dr. Cyril 
Bibby’s book, Race, Prejudice and Education, for example, is a most 
helpful work, dealing in practical, down to earth terms, with the ways 
in which teachers can help in inculcating tolerance during school life. 
And we have been reminded by a number of thinkers about the basic 
issue of the value of individual human personality as against the 
prevailing opinion of organised society. 

This question is not, in my view, a suitable subject for directives 
and circulars from the Ministry of Education, but is essentially a 
matter for local authorities and teachers to deal with in their own 
way. The most that can be done from the centre is to offer a certain 
amount of guidance on particular points, 


Tolerance from the curriculum 
Obviously there are many school subjects which form admirable 
texts for preaching racial and group tolerance. The teaching of geo- 
graphy, for example, affords a first class opportunity for reminding 
boys and girls of different customs which prevail in different parts of 
the world, and of how good a thing it is to take an interest, and a 
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Dr. Robert Birley (left) and Sir Edward Boyle 
at the Conference of Educational Associations 


tolerant and informed interest, in the different customs of peoples of 
other colours and races. Geography also offers a good occasion for 
getting speakers from other countries to describe their own customs 
and ways of life. Thus children can be brought to realise that it is a 
great mistake to judge the world too exclusively from a British, or 
even a Western standpoint. Just as we are living in a nation where all 
individuals are important, so also we are living in a world where all 
nations aid all continents count. 

History is another subject that offers many opportunities for 
inculcating greater tolerance. It is always worth reminding children 
that British history is bound up with the history not only of different 
nations, but of different races and creeds as well. We of all people, 
who owe so much to the contributions which people from all over 
the world have made to our political, economic and industrial 
development, are least able to take an isolationist or intolerant 
attitude towards other nations and races. 

Again, when we, rightly, encourage children to take pride in British 
achievements, we should make sure that it is in the right kind of 
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achievements. It is, for example, in matters such as honest public 
administration that we have made one of our greatest contributions 
to other countries. 

One of the most important ways of inculcating tolerance is to 
remind children on every possible occasion that other people do have 
sensitive feelings, and that people of all races and colours are alike 
in that they respond to kindness or unkindness. It is therefore a good 
rule of life that whenever one is thrown alongside someone else, 
whether he is of the same colour or race as oneself, and whatever one 
may think of his particular background and so on, one should make 
a point of trying to be kind and helpful to that person, rather than 
the other way about. 

This question of kindness and respect for other people’s feelings 
is SO important that it should form part of the whole background of 
school teaching. In history, when children are taught about the 
facts and about the ideas that were current at a particular period, 
they should also be given an understanding of what were the feelings 
of the people who lived at that time and were involved in its various 
conflicts and movements. Indeed in every subject, children should be 
reminded of how people felt who were actually affected by the subject 
in question. It can be done whether you are talking about the present, 
or about periods in the past. 


Isolating the causes of tensions 

When, however, one finds situations where intolerance and tension 
and prejudice are developing, it is important to try to discover in 
particular terms just what is the cause of the trouble. Occasionally, 
for instance, one meets people who complain about the immigrants 
from the West Indies. Sometimes the complaints are at root economic, 
as where streets change their character and property values fall; and 
that can be the most difficult case. But often the tension arises over 
absurd little things that are no more than differences of custom. As 
an example, jealousy may arise when a coloured man is seen driving 
a car. I have pointed out on numerous occasions, that whereas one 
never finds two English families in adjoining houses owning a car 
between them, very often four or five West Indian families will join 
together to buy a car. And there is no inherent rightness about the 
British convention of one car per family, any more than there is any 
inherent wrongness about the West Indian practice of having several 
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families per car. It is when one can isolate the causes of a complaint, 
and get to its roots and discuss it in this way, that a good deal can be 
done to ease tensions. 

Another important thing is to establish mutual confidence. If there 
is any threat at all of trouble in an area, it is helpful if the police can 
make a special effort to keep watch in that district for a few nights. 
Usually no further trouble will occur, and in any case people will feel 
that the police would protect them if there were trouble, and con- 
fidence will be restored. 

So the battle for tolerance must continue, along a wide front, all 
the time. It is not just a matter of getting one big thing right. It means 
working at many points, some of them small in themselves, but only 
in this way will we get the relaxation of tension that is the desire of 
us all. 


A Year for Refugees 


CHRISTOPHER CHATAWAY 


Christopher Chataway, Member of Parliament for Lewisham 
North, and a member of the group which originated the idea of a 
World Refugee Year, addressed a meeting arranged by the 
Hampstead Council of Christians and Jews on December 8th. 


NYONE WHO visits a refugee camp is bound to be shocked by 

what he sees. Actually seeing one of these camps is a very differ- 
ent thing from reading about it in the papers. One cannot easily 
forget it. One is never again going to feel that this is a problem that 
has nothing to do with oneself. 

I remember visiting one camp in particular—a terrible old disused 
wooden barracks where I expected to meet a depressing spectacle 
inside, and yet as I walked through the door I was immediately 
pleasantly surprised. It had a cheerful “lived in” look, with table 
cloth, curtains, and so on. It was not until I looked closer that I saw 
how much effort had gone into producing this modest effect. The 
table cloth and the curtains were made up of almost hundreds of 
pieces of old cloth sewn together, and it was an upturned orange 
crate that in fact formed the table. What struck me as so significant 
was that although these people have lived in these appalling con- 
ditions for anything up to fourteen years, so many of them have not 
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A YEAR FOR REFUGEES 


given up hope. So many of them are worth saving. Despite all the 
disappointments and tribulations that they have experienced, they 
have retained an astonishing will to live, and are still capable of 
taking the opportunities that are given to them. 

The reverse of this picture, of what can in fact be done for refugees, 
can be seen in the Ockenden Venture, which started six or seven years 
ago when a few refugee children of fifteen years old were brought over 
to England. They had spent nearly all their lives in camps. They had 
moved around from camp to camp and had only very spasmodic 
education. They had only a smattering of English when they first 
came over. They were not picked for any particular brilliance. But 
of the first four who were brought over, and given a home here and 
sent to English schools, one has now been through a University, one 
is a nurse, One is on the way to becoming a chartered surveyor, and 
the fourth is doing equally well in another field. Clearly there was in 
them, despite all their experiences as refugees, a pent-up desire to 
seize the opportunities of life as soon as they were offered. 

It was from impressions such as this that the idea of a World 
Refugee Year sprang. The original idea was Timothy Raison’s. He 
put it to a few others, and with him we worked out a scheme and 
wrote an article. But similar ideas had occurred to many other 
people, and what was exciting was the way in which the idea was 
taken up. Refugee agencies and other voluntary bodies were im- 
mediately interested. The British Government agreed to put the 
proposal before the United Nations, where it was voted on and 
passed. As a result, World Refugee Year started on June Ist, 1959. 


Call for permanent solutions 

The aim of the Year is of course to concentrate attention on refugee 
problems, and to try to find as many permanent solutions as possible. 
It is a very different thing getting a vote at the United Nations, and 
getting something actually done, but in this case the response has 
been surprisingly great. Sixty-five countries are actively taking part. 
Some of them have undertaken very large commitments. New 
Zealand, for example, with a population of only two million, set 
themselves a target of £100,000 and reached it within three days, and 
are now going on to a higher target. Belgium, a relatively poor 
country, agreed to meet the cost of resettling 3,000 refugees from 
European camps, and will allow any of them who want to settle in 
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Belgium to do so. Several countries are relaxing their immigration 
laws, both as regards numbers, and in the categories of people that 
they will admit. 

But what we succeed in doing in Great Britain is going to be 
decisive, because inevitably other countries are looking to us, as the 
sponsors of the idea in the United Nations, for a lead. The British 
Government promised £200,000, and British voluntary agencies 
undertook to raise £2,000,000. It is hoped that the Government will 
give more, and the target for voluntary effort has since been doubled. 
There has been a great response, but the pressure must be kept up. 
One of the encouraging things is that so many people, at all levels, 
have shown that they are concerned about this problem and are 
willing to respond once they are approached. 


Throughout history refugees have contributed much, in both 

industry and the arts, to the countries in which they have found 

a new home. The two great candelabra of the Old and New 

Testaments, the gift of an anonymous donor to Westminster 

Abbey, are the work of Benno Elkan, who came to Great Britain 
as a refugee from Germany in 1933. 
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Under the terms of the United Nations resolution, each country 
was allowed to concentrate on those particular refugee problems 
which it felt were nearest to its own interests. For Great Britain it 
has been decided that the extra money raised during the year will go 
to four prime objectives. First, to Europe, where it is hoped that as a 
result of the World Refugee Year it will be possible to close all the 
refugee camps, and to help many of the thousands of refugees who 
are not in camps but are in equal need. Secondly, British help will 
go to the 10,000 European refugees in China, White Russians who 
fled during the revolution in Russia, or their descendants, who have 
again been caught up by communism. They have been promised 
visas, and all that is needed is the money to resettle them in South 
America or in Europe. 

The two other special concerns of Great Britain during this year 
are the Chinese in Hong Kong and the Arab refugees around the 
borders of Israel. In both these cases the real need is to try to find 
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ways of permanent resettlement and an end to the problem. In 
Hong Kong, despite the tremendous efforts that have been made by 
the Government, which spends a third of its budget on refugees, 
there are still about a million refugees left. It is hoped that with the 
money that is raised in Great Britain and elsewhere many of these 
people can first be given housing, and then can be set on the road to 
earning their own living and looking after themselves. 

In Palestine it is quite evident that there will be no permanent 
solution until there is a political settlement. Many of the Arab refu- 
gees still do not want to be resettled. Many of the Arab Governments 
are not prepared to see them resettled. But those who are working in 
the area have noticed a great change of attitude among many of the 
refugees during the last four or five years. Many of them are no 
longer thinking of a Holy War, but are anxious and willing to make 
a new life for themselves somewhere else, if they are enabled to do so. 
A good deal of useful work has in fact been done in the past in 
resettling Palestinian refugees. There is nothing to stop them going 
off to other parts of the Middle East, and the Arab countries do not 
object to their re-establishing themselves individually, provided it is 
not looked on as a comprehensive resettlement. There have been 
agricultural schemes, artisan training, teacher training, and so on, 
which have enabled many refugees to set off on their own and look 
for work. But in recent years ali this has been brought more or less 
to a standstill through lack of funds. UNRWA, the United Nations 
agency for the Arab refugees, has had just enough money to keep the 
refugees alive, but nothing to spend on resettling them. So here also 
it is money that is primarily needed. 

At worst, World Refugee Year will mean the resettlement of 
several thousand refugees. At best it could mean a great deal more 
than that—a new life for many, many thousands of people. And I 
think it is not too fanciful to imagine that it can mark a turning point 
in the way in which refugees are treated, and persuade governments 
and leaders that there is an international conscience that should lead 
to a very different approach in the future to problems of this kind. 
But it would be wrong to pretend that there will not be a refugee 
problem at the end of the Year. Of course there will be. And of course 
the agencies that have done such magnificent work in the past will be 
continuing their efforts, and will still need support when the World 
Refugee Year is over. 
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On visiting the Middle East 


C. WITTON-DAVIES 


The Ven. C. Witton-Davies, Archdeacon of Oxford, was from 

1944-1949 Adviser on Judaica to the Anglican Bishop in 

Jerusalem. As Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 

Council of Christians and Jews, he led the Council's delegation 
to the Middle East in 1958. 


AVING LIVED in the Middle East for over five years and 

having made return visits three times since, I feel that there are 
certain important points that ought to be borne in mind by would-be 
visitors, especially those making their first pilgrimage to this most 
fascinating part of the world. 

First and foremost, it is highly desirable to go, as far as possible, 
without pre-conceived ideas as to what people and things are going 
to look like. Otherwise there may be disappointment, disillusionment, 
or even disgust. As an example I may cite the dismay with which 
many Christian visitors to the Holy City, chiefly those from the west, 
come away from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Not only are 
they often put off by the touting guides and the would-be sellers of 
all sorts of souvenirs, good, bad and indifferent, but more seriously 
they feel unable to reconcile what they see with the picture firmly 
framed in their minds by such hymns as “There is a green hill far 
away, outside a city wall. . .”’ However well explained things may 
be, many feel deceived by what is clearly not now outside the city 
wall and equally clearly not on an obvious hill. The so-called 
“Garden Tomb” or *‘Gordon’s Calvary” is much more attractive to 
the average visitor from these islands, and it is so much easier to fit 
into the New Testament story as visualised in our minds that many 
are unwilling to accept the united testimony of reputable archaeolo- 
gists, who repudiate this alternative to the traditional site, however 
uncertain they may be in these days about the crucial lines of the 
walls of the city in the time of Our Lord. 

Secondly, I do feel that it is vitally important for visitors to the 
Middle East to realise before they get there that this is a part of the 
world which has a present, and indeed a future, as well as a historic 
past. This may seem very obvious, but in these days nothing can be 
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assumed, and if visitors to our Cathedrals can express surprise, as 
they sometimes do, that services are still held there, it is necessary 
to remind visitors to the Holy Land that in addition to the glorious 
and sacred past with its many survivals in the shape of holy places 
and ruined monuments, there is a present full of problems and 
tensions seeking a rightful solution in the future. Jewish visitors to 
Israel will be aware of the almost incredible achievements of the first 
twelve years of that independent state. Alas, they cannot fully 
comprehend the mentality and the situation of the inhabitants of the 
Arab states, and especially the Palestinian refugees, because they are 
unable to cross the line into Jordan. Contrariwise it is impossible for 
the visitor to the Middle East who does not visit Israel (and there are 
some who for various reasons do not do this) to have any idea of the 
vast accomplishments of that new little state, made possible by the 
fantastic energy of the Israelis and the vast munificence of world 
Jewry. Those who can visit both sides, and Christians can, must do 
so. Those who cannot, and this means in the main Jews, must make 
the effort to learn all they can about “‘the other side.” 

And now for some more practical advice. Travel agencies will tell 
you this, but it may be helpful to say something about the climate. 
In much of the Middle East, except Egypt and the lower Jordan 
valley, there is a considerable rainfall between the end of October 
and the beginning of April, in fact as much as normally falls in the 
whole year in Britain. There may be freak storms outside this period 
but, generally speaking, if you visit the Middle East during the 
spring, summer and autumn you can leave your raincoats and 
umbrellas behind. The sun can be hot even in the winter when it 
shines. Those who are at all liable to sunstroke should take some 
head covering. Personally, I never wore a hat of any kind for this 
reason. In fact, the only occasion I used my “‘clergical hat” was on 
visits to synagogues. In the hills occasionally it can be unpleasantly 
hot during a khamseen, but usually it is a dry heat and there are 
nearly always cool nights when extra covering is advisable to avoid 
chills. On the coast and at lower levels it can be quite sticky in the 
summer heat and light weight washable clothes are advisable. With 
a good deal of dust about, common sense would suggest care with 
regard to cleanliness both of food and person. I have always found 
charcoal tablets one of the best things to have at hand in the case of 
tummy upsets. 
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THEN—AND NOW 


Finally, | would plead for good behaviour on the part of western 
visitors to the Middle East. The peoples of these countries are most 
hospitable, but their customs must be expected to differ in various 
respects from ours. They are most anxious to welcome strangers, but 
they have a right to expect such to observe the ordinary rules of 
good manners and not to criticise too hastily or too harshly. It must 
be remembered that there are many differences between east and 
west and it is very necessary, especially in these days, for western 
visitors to behave well towards their oriental hosts, just as we expect 
oriental visitors to behave well in our country. 

It is one of the happy results of modern ease of transport and 
communication that many from outside the Middle East can now 
visit the area at a cost which is, by modern standards, not exorbitant. 


Then—and Now 


DR. ROBERT BIRLEY, Headmaster of Eton, had some pertinent 
things to say about recent antisemitic incidents in Germany when he 
presided over the meeting of the Council of Christians and Jews at 
which Sir Edward Boyle gave the address reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue of Common Ground. Dr. Birley was for two and a half 
years after the war Educational Adviser to the Military Governor, 
Control Commission, Germany, and in charge of the education in the 
British Zone. He was, he said, naturally very concerned about recent 
happenings in Germany, and also about our reaction to them. 

In particular we must not make the same mistakes that were made 
in the 1920s, when the same kind of thing started before. “Our 
biggest mistake then was,” he said, “that we never made clear what 
our own attitude was on the matter of racial and religious toleration.” 
In those days it was difficult to get people in England much interested 
in what was going on in Germany. The best help we could give 
Germany today was to make our own position absolutely clear. The 
most serious thing was not the writing or scribbling of slogans on 
walls, disgusting though that was. But much more dangerous was 
anything in the way of organisations, or groups, especially at Univer- 
sities. The serious question in Germany was how to stop it becoming, 
as in the 1920s, a rather exciting, and eventually fashionable, thing 
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among young people and students to join extreme nationalist, Nazi, 
and antisemitic organisations. 

The second mistake we made in the 1920s was that we did not let 
those in Germany who were resisting such movements know that we 
appreciated what they were doing, or give them our encouragement. 
We needed to remember that “every liberal-minded, tolerant, 
humane person in Germany’’—and fortunately for Europe, there 
were many such people—‘‘carries the burden of a catastrophic 
defeat,” and they needed encouragement and appreciation. Dr. 
Birley deplored the fact that the successful efforts of the se at Gottin- 
gen University a few years ago to unseat a Nazi Minister ot Cducation 
in Lower Saxony had gone unnoticed in the British Press. **It was the 
best thing that has happened in Germany since the war. If something 
like that had happened in 1929 or 1930, the whole history of the 
world would have been different.” 

Finally, said Dr. Birley, ‘‘we shall have no standing in the matter, 
our word will count for nothing, unless we can make sure that things 
are right in our own country. That must be obvious.” 


Causerie 
CANON A. W. EATON 


URGE YOUR SUPPORT for a Concert arranged by Miss Shula 

Doniach on Sunday, April 10th, in aid of WORLD REFUGEE YEAR. 
It is being sponsored jointly by the Council of Christians and Jews, 
and the Society of Friends. (The time—8.15 p.m.; the place— 
Friends House, Euston Road, London.) There is a varied programme 
of choral and instrumental music, and a special feature will be the 
first performance of a new choral composition, Chad Man Yada, a 
Passover Counting Song by Shula Doniach herself. It is based on a 
traditional melody as sung in Aramaic by the late A. S. Doniach, the 
composer's father, and comes from a folk-song that has been passed 
down entirely in the oral tradition, and of which no other Aramaic 
version is known. But Miss Doniach believes that the Aramaic 
version may be older than the usual Hebrew one normally used in 
the Passover ceremonial, because the Hebrew version contains some 
Aramaic words. 
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We have in previous years drawn attention to PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 
WEEK, arranged by the International Friendship League to try to 
bring overseas visitors to this country—whether students or resident 
workers—into closer touch with our own community. It is so worth 
while an effort that we make no apology for mentioning it again. 
This year the “Week” will be from November 20th to 26th—long 
enough ahead, perhaps, but at least we have no excuse for saying 
that we did not have time to do anything about it. You can get 
further particulars from the I.F.L. at Creswick Road, Acton, W.3. 


* * * * 


Among the numerous pamphlets and publications that reach the 
Council's office is a monthly letter that has intrigued us for some 
time past. It is published by the Royal Bank of Canada, and contains, 
not as one might perhaps have expected information about financial 
affairs, but a straightforward essay in each issue about some general 
subject of current or communal interest. Thus, for example, a recent 
issue was devoted to a discussion of BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY 
from which I quote the following: “If I give you a dollar and you 
give me a dollar, we shall each have one dollar; but if I give you an 
idea, and you give me an idea, we shall each have two ideas.” Quite- 
an idea, that—especially when the writer goes on to discuss the need 
for tabling, grouping, and examining the shared ideas as the essen- 
tial preliminary to effective action in the building of his better 
community. 


* * * 


It is a melancholy fact that in a country that prides itself, not 
without reason, on good sportsmanship, so many members of the 
Jewish community should experience so much difficulty {n seeking 
ADMISSION TO CERTAIN GOLF CLUBS. Not, of course, that any golf 
club official will admit to any kind of discrimination against Jews 
as such ! Nor that anyone has the right to interfere in the “internal 
affairs” of any club which, by its very constitution, must have the 
last word on any question of membership. In the last resort, it is a 
matter of social climate and it may well prove a long-term job to 
educate some sections of the community to realise that there just is 
no place in this country for discrimination on grounds of race or 
religion. 
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In the meantime we welcome the following observation from the 
West Herts and Watford Observer on what appears to be a glaring 
instance of this kind of prejudiced behaviour: “If excluded, how- 
ever, he’ (a gentleman with an excellent record both in war and in 
peace time) “can take comfort in the fact that a certain lowly 
carpenter, Founder of the Christian Religion, would also presumably 
not have been the ‘right type’ for golf.” 


* * * * 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the Central British Fund for 
Jewish Relief and Rehabilitation is a sobering reminder of the fact 
that while World Refugee Year is proving for many people a time of 
“special efforts” for refugees, for others it is just another of con- 
tinuing endeavour in this tragic field of human need. The report 
bears eloquent testimony to the characteristically generous (“‘sacri- 
ficial” might be the more appropriate word) response of the Anglo- 
Jewish community to the NEEDS OF JEWISH RFFUGEES both from and 
in other countries. And always the work undertaken is of a creative 
and constructive kind. Rehabilitation remains, as it has always been, 
the ultimate aim of all Jewish relief. 


* * * * 


“Seeing, Hearing and Believing” is a B.B.C. publication which in 
a couple of dozen pages tells of the GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS BROAD- 
CASTING from the eve of Christmas Day, 1922, when the “first ever” 
religious address was broadcast from Savoy Hill, down to the 
present day with its surprisingly wide range of programmes, aural 
and visual, in the home and overseas services, aimed not only 
at “the faithful” but also the indifferent and the outsider. It is an 
impressive story, of an attempt to provide something for everybody 
—including, though this for some reason is not mentioned—the 
Jewish community, two of whose great religious festivals (Passover 
and Rosh Hashanah) are always marked by a special broadcast. 
There is much to commend; occasionally something to question or 
criticise; but always behind the scenes an understanding and 
sympathetic staff, ready to advise, help—and even, when need be, to 
listen! We have much to be thankful for—and we are! 
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Arabs in Israel 


E HEAR much about conditions in the Arab States surrounding 

Israel, and particularly of the plight of the Arab refugees in 
those States. Too little is heard about the position of the Arab 
minority who constitute some 10 per cent of the population of Israel 
and are the subject of a recent essay by Walter Schwarz on “The 
Arabs in Israel.” 

That Israel is for many a Jew the “one city of refuge” is widely 
accepted. That almost every person within its borders must be 
haunted by a tragic personal and family history we know full well. 
We see, too, that this is true of the Arabs in Israel no less than of the 
Jews, and that the bitterness of memory can be even greater in its 
effects than present deprivation. 

The statistical background of this problem is reflected by the 
following paragraph from a recent book by Mr. Walter Schwarz 
(The Arabs in Israel, published by Faber and Faber, 21s.). “The 
United Nations’ Partition plan of November, 1947, had given the 
Jewish State 5,500 square miles and a minority of 416,000 Arabs in it. 
The Jews accepted the plan; the Arabs rejected it, invaded Israel on 
the second day of her existence and did all they could to make her 
Arab inhabitants leave, hoping both to embarrass the new authori- 
ties and clear the way for the Army of Liberation. Then they lost the 
war. The result was that instead of 5,500 square miles Israel had 
8,000—including all of Galilee and half of Jerusalem—and only 
about 150,000 Arabs. At that time the minority was 18 per cent of 
the population; after ten years of Jewish immigration the percentage 
had gone down to ten in 1958.” 

But the problem is much more complicated than its merely 
statistical aspects. Along with the conflict of race, religion, political 
loyalty and personal economic interest, and expressive of frustration 
in all these, there is the aftermath of military conflict, which in its 
turn is closely related, of course, to the tension of the larger world. 

So far as Israel itself is concerned this situation is reflected in one 
of several short prologues to the book which gives the wording of a 
poster issued by the IHUD Association and signed by Professor 
Martin Buber and others of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 
1958: 
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“The bulk of Israel's [Arab] population is subject to a military rule 
that denies them the basic rights of any free citizen. They have no 
freedom of movement or residence; they are not accepted as equal 
members in the trade unions and are not employed on the same basis 
as others in most organisations or government departments. Their 
entire life depends on the good graces of the military governors and 
their aides. Government ministries, in fulfilling their duties, help the 
Arabs in the fields of agriculture, health, education, etc., but the 
system of military government casts its heavy shadows over all these 
benefits.” 

How long this shadow will—or must—remain is a matter of specu- 
lation. But in the meantime, the concluding paragraph of Mr. 
Schwarz’s book poses the basic question in the following terms: 

“Nineteen-fifty-nine is also a year of mass immigration of Jews 
from eastern Europe. Thus the central dilemma of Israel's Arab 
minority will be more poignantly alive than ever. It has nothing 
whatever to do with security, or with President Nasser, or with Arab 
nationalism. It is this moral choice: in the scramble for jobs and 
lands, must the Israeli Arabs continue to be pushed to the back of 
the queue? Or will Israel, though driven to the verge of ruin by the 
arrival of 80,000 penniless immigrants a year, yet have the courage 
and stamina—and wisdom—to treat all its citizens alike? If she 
continues to fail that exacting test, the mild May Day riot in Nazareth 
in 1958 might be repeated and improved upon.” 

One puts the book down with an important question unanswered: 
but not altogether without hope. ““Mr. Ben Gurion,” writes Mr. 
Schwarz, “rarely makes a speech without stressing the moral basis 
of Israel. He stresses the “Messianic vision of redemption’ which he 
sees as Israel's chief raisun d’etre and ultimate goal—redemption not 
only for the Jews but for all humanity.” 

Just what can people of goodwill and perhaps of some influence 
attempt from outside Israel, with full respect for all concerned, in 
hope of healing bitterness, suspicion and hostility and to raising not 
only economic but also social standards in the fullest sense. The 
problem for men everywhere in the world, every one of them unique, 
is to set free a spirit not merely of mutual tolerance but of goodwill 
and co-operation. 


P.W.B. 
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About Ourselves 


WE APOLOGISE to our readers for the 
probable late arrival of this number of 
Common Ground. A temporary short- 
age of office assistance coincided with 
an upsurge of work as a result of the 
anti-Jewish incidents at the beginning 
of the year, and put the “editorial 
department” out of gear. We hope that 
the importance of the articles that 
appear in this issue may do something to 
make up for the delay in its publication. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, the Council's 
Annual General Meeting is only a 
short time ahead. The Executive Com- 
mittee thought that this year members 
would be interested to hear the General 
Secretary, the Rev. W. W. Simpson, 
give an extended review of the signifi- 
cance of what is being done in the field 
of Christian-Jewish co-operation, both 
in this country and abroad, and an 
assessment of the opportunities for 
further constructive development. Mr. 
Simpson has during the past year seen 
something of the work of the American 
and Canadian Councils of Christians 
and Jews, anc of the various European 
Councils. He is therefore in a good 
position to talk about the picture as a 
whole, as well as about our particular 
responsibilities in Great Britain. We 
shall hope to print a synopsis of Mr. 
Simpson's address in the summer issue 
of Common Ground. 


IN OUR LAST NUMBER we reported 
in advance that the Council would hold 
its usual annual meeting for teachers 
during the Conference of Educational 
Associations at the beginning of 
January. We did not then know how 
opportune this meeting would be. The 
first outbreak of “swastika daubings” 
in this country occurred over the 
previous week-end, and our meeting 
was held on the Monday afternoon. 
And as the Chairman was Dr. Robert 
Birley, who immediately after the war 
was in charge of education in the 
British Zone of Germany, it provided 
the occasion for an immediate and 
constructive comment on what was 
happening. We reproduce elsewhere in 


this issue the gist of Dr. Birley’s com- 
ments, and also a summary of the 
address which Sir Edward Boyle gave 
at this meeting. Both the national and 
the educational Press gave extensive 
reports of the meeting. 


DURING THE FIRST few days of 
January the Council sent a statement 
to the Religious Press, concerning the 
anti-Jewish incidents, which was prin- 
ted in nearly every religious weekly 
newspaper. Shortly afterwards there 
appeared in The Times the letter 
signed by the Joint Presidents of the 
Council referred to in our leading 
article. This has been reproduced in full 
in leaflet form, and if any of our 
readers have not seen it we should be 
glad to send them a copy. (Please send 
a stamped addressed envelope.) 


SOME YEARS AGO, following a 
UNESCO conference, there was estab- 
lished in this country a “Working 
Group on the Diminution of Pre- 
judice.”” The sponsors were the British 
sections of three international non- 
governmental organisations accredited 
to UNESCO, but through the Educa- 
tion Officer of the Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Mr. A. I. Polack, the 
actual work of the group was done in 
the Council's office. This year the 
Council has taken over full responsi- 
bility and sponsorship of the Group, 
and a meeting to discuss ways of 
countering prejudices through schools 
was held on January 9th. This is just 
one instance of a great deal of research 
and exploratory work that goes on 
constantly in the background, and is 
essential to any constructive pro- 
gramme designed to foster tolerance 
and understanding. 


MANY OF THE LOCAL Councils of 
Christians and Jews have been active 
during recent months. In the London 
area, one of the notable occasions was 
a Brains Trust on World Refugee Year 
held by the Willesden branch on 
February 3rd. Another was a meeting 
of the Hampstead branch when the 
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Rev. W. C. A. Povey showed some 
colour slides which he has made to 
depict the Anglican form of service. 
And the London Society of Jews and 
Christians has continued its interesting 
series of winter lectures. 


MUSICAL RECITALS are becoming a 
regular and welcome feature of the 
programme of the Manchester branch 
of the Council. On February 27th they 
added to their list of past successes, 
with a recital of songs given by Zoe 
Young, through the Manchester School 
of Music. It is reported as having been 
a great success in every way, and has 
also brought some welcome financial 
support to the local branch. 


ONE OF OUR most successful schools’ 
projects has been the mobile exhibition 
“The Peoples of East London,” pre- 
pared by the Council of Citizens of 
East London. This exhibition has now 
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A Century of Social Service 
The History of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians 
By V. D. Lipman 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


This is the story of a hundred years 
of endeavour and achievement in 
which the Jewish Community may 
justifiably feel a pride, though not a 
complacent one—for much still re- 
mains to be done. It is also a piece of 
social history, carefully documented 
and undramatically told, and as such 
is of interest to a much wider public. 

In 1859, we are told, the intention 
was to provide “monetary relief” for 
“the strange and foreign Jews in 
London” and the Board’s budget was 
£444 a year. Today in conjunction 
with the local authorities it does wel- 
fare work on a vast scale and adminis- 
ters a network of residential homes for 


been in regular use for many years, 
and in some schools it is making its 
third or fourth appearance to succes- 
sive “generations” of children. The 
exhibition has just been thoroughly 
overhauled, many of the models 
replaced, and a whole new section, 
dealing with the West Indians, has 
been added. For those who have not 
heard of this exhibition before, its 
purpose is to show the history of East 
London from the point of view of the 
different peoples who have settled 
there. The distinctive features of each 
group—religion, customs, and so on 

are shown, and the contribution 
which they have made and are still 
making to the common life of the 
whole community. We believe that 
similar exhibitions, adapted to local 
traditions, could be equally valuable in 
other cities. And there is no doubt at 
all about their popularity, and effect- 
iveness, with children. 


Notes 


the aged, those recovering from mental 
illness, children of all ages in need of 
temporary care, and one especially for 
infants. It has an annual budget of a 
quarter of a million pounds. 

The work of the Board has always 
attracted men and women of ability 
and character and it has been nobly 
served by both voluntary and pro- 
fessional workers who were frequently 
ahead of their times with original ideas 
and possessed great foresight com- 
bined with practical skill. In the 1880s 
and 1890s, for instance, they were 
employing a Sanitary Inspector, Home 
Helps, and District Nurses, and pio- 
neered measures against T.B. and slum 
housing ; yet paradoxically enough, 
they do not seem to have been ahead in 
their psychological insight, and could 
feel it a danger to remove children (as 
a priority) from the workhouse if they 
were there through the “neglect and 
depravity” of their parents, on the 
grounds that this would put “a pre- 
mium on desertion and vice.” 
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A pamphlet just published called 
“Casualties of the Welfare State” 
shows how all too easily families can 
flounder and even sink through lack of 
skilled advice and immediate help in 
moments of crisis. The Board can say 
with considerable truth that it acts as 
a “shock absorber” to the unfortunate, 
and as an intermediary between them 
and the authorities, and by friendly and 
timely help often sets them on their 

feet again. 

It is a sad reflection that such an 
organisation is hampered, and appar- 
ently nearly always has been, by 
inadequate financial support. 


Jewish Horizon 
Rabbi Dr. S. Rappaport 
(B nai Brith, Johannesburg, 25s.) 


This is a pleasantly discursive book 
consisting of a number of essays on 
Jewish subjects by a former President 
of the Johannesburg B'nai Brrith. 
They deal with a variety of themes, 
religious, historical, social and_ bio- 
graphical, and throw light on many 
aspects of the Jewish experiences from 
Biblical times right up to the present 
day. Most are written in English but a 
few, including one of exceptional 
interest from a philosophical point of 
view on “Plato and Judaism,” are in 
Hebrew. 

Inevitably in his attempts to treat so 
many subjects, some of them of a pro- 
found and controversial nature, within 
the compass of a reasonably short 
volume, the author has had to com- 
press, summarise, and perhaps in 
places over-simplify. This has some- 
times led him, especially in one or 
two of the biographical sketches, to 
burden the reader with a rather dull 
succession of facts, and there are 
occasionally somewhat sweeping judg- 
ments, as, for example, when he deals 
with Jewish nationalism or in his 
assertion that Schweitzer’s “moral 
ideal’ does not flow mainly from the 
sources of Christianity. But these lapses 
are few and far between. 

In the main this book will make a 
real contribution to the cause of 
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Christian-Jewish understanding. If 
there is any tendency to overstate 
Jewish apologetics it is counteracted 
in suchessaysas those onCanon Danby 
and Travers Herford, and in that 
exceptionally fine “‘sermon” entitled 
“The Synagogue and Race Relations.” 
Here the author is at his best and he 
quotes a Rabbinic pronouncement 
which may be regarded as an epitome 

of the whole: Jewish outlook on the 
question of “race”: “I summon the 
Heavens and the earth as witness that 
whether a Gentile or a Jew, a man ora 
woman, a slave or a slave woman, 
according to their deeds shall the Holy 
Spirit rest upon them.” 


The World's Great Religions 


By the editorial staff of LIFE 
(Collins, £6 6s. Od.) 


“There is,” says the late Dr. Paul 
Hutchinson in his introduction to this 
volume, “a tendency, a product of the 
egotism in all of us, to mock the 
unfamiliar in other men’s faith and 
worship. . . . Yet every man should 
command respect in the moment when 
he bows before his god.” Respect, 
however, implies both knowledge and 
understanding, and it is the purpose of 
this book to provide a sympathetic 
insight into the beliefs and practices of 
the seven major living religions of the 
world. Its theme is that man is a 
religious being. Throughout his history 
he has sought to express his religious 
urge in different ways. If we are to have 
any common bonds with our fellow 
men today, we need to know at least 
something of the religions that com- 
mand the loyalty of the vast majority of 
the human race. 

What distinguishes this work from 
the many other books that have been 
published with the same purpose is the 
ambitivus, and indeed spectacular, 
way in which the task has been under- 
taken. The origin of the book was a 
series of articles which appeared a few 
years ago in LIFE magazine, lavishly 
illustrated with colour reproductions. 
They have now been revised, supple- 
mented, and provided with even more 
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and even better illustrations. We are 
given some first class colour photo- 
graphs of religious ceremonies that few 
of us could ever hope to see for our- 
selves, and, especially in the Christian 
section, reproductions of several of the 
Old Masters. The book is therefore 
(despite its price) designed for the lay 
rather than the specialist reader, and 
its text is in keeping—straightforward 
and easily understood, without the 
parenthetic references and footnotes 
that mark so many more scholarly 
works on comparative religion. Nor 
does it assume a prior knowledge on 
the part of the reader. All it asks is that 
he should be interested in his fellow 
man, that he should regard religion asa 
significant aspect of life, and that he 
should be willing to try to view other 
people’s customs from their stand- 
point rather than his own. 

Necessarily the book is world-wide 
in character, ranging (literally) from 
China to Peru. But the publishers of 
the British edition are to be congratu- 
lated on seeing to it that there are 
special sections dealing with the 
Church in England, and also with the 
British Jewish community. 


Dawn in Nyasaland 
By Guy Clutton- Brock 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) 


The purpose of this little book is, in 
the words of its outline, “to present 
the case for the secession of Nyasaland 
from the Federation.” It is, therefore, 
of the utmost topical interest and 
written by someone who has not only a 
profound knowledge of the present 
African scene but a passionate con- 
cern that the people for whose welfare 
the British Government are primarily 
responsible should be treated with both 
justice and imagination. This, he 
thinks, cannot be achieved if they 
adhere to the present Federal policy 
which, as far as Nyasaland itself is 
concerned, would prove to be wholly 
disastrous. 


This general submission is well 
supported by historical and docu- 
mentary evidence. There are frequent 
quotations in the book from the 
Bledisloe Commission Report of 1939, 
and the Report of the Plewman Com- 

mission appointed when Mr. Garfield 
Todd was Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia ; while the recent Devlin 
Report, which caused such bitter con- 
troversy in this country, is treated in a 
special Postscript thus bringing the 
story up-to-date. 

Drawing on this and much other 
material the author concludes that 
Nyasaland has everything to fear from 
close association with the Rhodesias 
and nothing to gain. “The ‘Native 
Policy’ of Southern Rhodesia,” he 
writes, “is the same as in South Africa 
only the South Africans do it better.” 
Nyasaland in his opinion is an econo- 
mically viable territory which might 
easily become poorer in the Federation 
and needs to be encouraged to develop 
its own national potential as a separate 
unit of the Commonwealth until it has 
reached political maturity. 


Outline Blackboards 
(Hulton Educational Publications Ltd., 
7s. 6d. each) 


One of Hulton’s most useful educa- 
tional aids is a series of canvas- 
mounted maps with main geographical 
outlines permanently marked in white 
on a black background. Names and 
other details can be added in coloured 
chalk in the classroom, and erased 
afterwards as required. Three new 
maps have been added to the series 
dealing respectively with the Bible 
Lands Palestine in New Testament 
times and the journeys of St. Paul. 
They should prove of great help to 
both day and Sunday School Teachers 
in relating the Bible stories to their 
historical and geographical back- 
ground. 
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